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Hotes. 
WILL'S COFFEE-HOUSE. 


Tue impression is conveyed in the query | 
concerning the Grievance Office (ante, p. 207) | 


that the Will’s Coffee-House in Scotland Yard 
was identical with the famous wits’ resort in 
Bow Street, Covent Garden. But there is 
no reason, apparently, to suppose that the 
club-tavern known to Pope, Dryden, &c., as 
Will’s Coffee- House, was ever transferred, 
even in respect to ownership, to Scotland 
Yard. The fact is there were no fewer than 
five coffee-houses in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century known in London as Will’s, and 
the frequency of the name is no doubt to be 
accounted for in its adoption with a view to 


attract the custom of those to whom the! 


fame and popularity of the house in Covent 
Garden were proverbial. 

William Urwin. who kept the Bow Street 
house, was, according to Cunningham, alive 
in 1695 ; but it retained its name long after 
his death. Will’s Coffee-House, opposite the 
Admiralty, appears to have been originally 
called Wells’s—in ‘Old and New London’ 
wrongly spelt ‘* Well’s”—and in Salushury’s 
Flying Post of 27 Oct.. 1696 (not “Salis- 
bury’s,” as in ‘Old and New London’), is an 
extraordinary advertisement inserted by a 


Town. In Will’s Coffee-House in Covent 
| Garden, which stood on the north side of the 
west-end corner of Bow Street in Russell 
| Street, the wits’ room was upstairs, the lower 
, part being let in 1693 to a woollen draper 
|(London Gaz., No. 2957); and in 1722 it was 
| occupied by a bookseller, “ James Woodman, 
}at Camden’s Head.” Ned Ward, in his 
‘London Spy,’ speaks of going upstairs, 
where the company was to be found. But 
in the case of the Scotland Yard Will’s, 
|opposite the Admiralty, the conditions were 
reversed, and the tavern part was on the 
ground floor, as the following advertisement 
| indicates :— 


to a robbery near Kentish 
i 


To be Lett, unfurnish'd 
Over Will's Coffee House, facing the Admiralty, 
up one and two Pair of Stairs, Very good Chambers, 
| with handsome Closets, fit for a single Gentleman, 
with good Garrets for Servants. Please to enquire 
}at the Bar of Will’s Coffee House.— Daily Advert., 
| 28 June, 1742. 


Other advertisements show that it was 
something of a fashionable resort :— 


| “Left on Thursday Night last, about Nine 
o’Clock, in a Hackney Coach that took up a Gentle- 
|man in Villers-[sic]Street, and set him down at 
Capt. Long's, in Holles-Street, Cavendish Square, 
a Silver-hilted Sword. Whoever brings it to Capt. 
| Long’s aforesaid, or to the Bar at Will’s Coffee- 
| House, Scotland Yard, shall have Half a Guinea 
| Reward, and no Questions ask'd.”—Daily Adv., 
| 22 Dec., 174 

| “*A Person is Wanted who Draws and Designs, 
and is willing to go abroad: let him enquire for 
Particulars at the Bar at Will's Coffee House in 
Scotland Yard, over against the Admiralty.”— 
Ibid., 2 July, 1742. 

“ Dropt the 4" instant, about One o'Clock in the 
Bank, two Notes; one No. 207, for 50/., the other 
No. 208, for 40/., in the Name of William Scobie. 
Whoever brings them to Will’s Coffee-House, in 
Scotland Yard, shall receive Ten Guineas Reward, 
and no Questions ask’d. Payment is stopt at the 
Bank.” —J/id., 13 March, 1742. 

Will’s Coffee-House in Cornhill was ‘* to be 
Lett at Midsummer next,” on inquiry of Mr. 
John Drinkwater, a tinman in Bread Street 
(¢Lid., No. 3612). Inquiries about the letting 
of a “Handsome House, well wainscotted 
and sashed, with large Warehouses and Lofts 
lover them...... situate in Thames Street, op- 

posite Fishmongers’ Hall,” were to be made 
at the bar of Will’s Coffee-House in Cornhill 
at Change-time (¢4id., 25 March, 1742). 

At Will’s Coffee-House in Bow Lane in- 
quiries were to be made concerning the letting 
of another “First Floor” near the Royal 
Exchange (¢/7d., 17 June, 1742). 

Inquiries about the sale of the “ Mansion 
| House of Francis Fysher, Esq., adjoining to 


| Grantham in Lincolnshire,” were to be made 
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of Mr. Samuel Forster, at Will’s Coffee-House, 
near Lincoln’s Inn (¢/id., 26 Feb., 1742). 

Near the Scotland Yard “ Will's” there was 
another coffee-house known as “ Young Will's.” | 
This was in Buckingham Court, Spring Gar- | 
dens, Charing Cross, a court where Mrs. 
Centlivre died in 1723 (see #/id., 5 March and | 
8 April, 1742). At the latter date it was | 
called ** Will's” only. It was near Walling- 
ford House, and Sir Christopher Wren re- 
ceived the following instructions from the 
Board of Green Cloth concerning the closing 
of a way leading from the court into the | 
Spring Garden :— 

Whereas information hath been given to this 
Board there is a great and numerous concourse of | 
Papists and other persons disaffected to the Govern- | 
ment that resort to the Cogve /louse of one Brome- | 
field, in Buckingham Court...... and to other houses | 
there: And whereas there is a Door lately opened | 
out of that Court into the lower part of the Spring | 
Garden that leads into St. James's Park,’ &c.—NSee | 
further Cunningham's ‘ London.’ | 

J. Hotpen MacMIcwakt. 

161, Hammersmith Road. 


PUNCTUATION IN MSS. AND PRINTED 
BOOKS. 
(See ante, p. 301.) 

Some of the observations made in investi- 
gating the matters already mentioned are 
recorded in the following notes. The notes 
take the MSS. and print in chronological 
order. Here and there comments have been 
made in the nature of argument and illus- 
tration. The superior figures refer to the 
examples at the end of the article. 

*Fragmenta Herculanensia, ed. W. Scott, 
1885.—Papyri fragments from Herculaneum. 
Before a.p. 79. Thompson (‘ Paleography,’ 
p. 187) remarks that long vowels are in these | 
papyri in many instances marked with | 
accent ; « when long is apparently doubled 
vertically.'. Thus, throughout the whole of 
our era, i has been marked by strokes and 
dots for various purposes somewhat more 
frequently than have other letters. No uni- | 
form practice is traceable, nor any guiding 
principle. 

B.M. Pap. cexxx. — Papyrus fragment of | 
Psalter, circ. third century. Has (apparently, | 
for the papyrus is much broken) some double- 
dotted iotas.* 

B.M. Royal MSS. 1 D. v.-viii. The Codex 
Alexandrinus.—Probably early fifth century. 
It has (at least Mark ix. 2-29 examined) fre- 
quent double-dotted v and i (no other vowel). 
‘These are always initial, and usually after a 
vowel in preceding word? “The punctua- 
tion is by the first hand” (Kenyon). This 


isingle dot 


consists of high point only for all purposes. 
No marks of interrogation or exclamation. 

o de aroxpiOers avrows Acyer* w yeven 
€ws TOTE Tpos evopar ews aveLouac 
avrov.... 

Kat tov rlate)pa avtrov Toros 
Xpevos WS TOVTO yeyorev avuTw’ be 
ELTEV 

Sea Te exBarev avro’ 
€t7€V.... 

Note ovx’ always. 

The Codex Sinaiticus (early fifth century) 
has also +. 

B.M. Cotton MS. Titus, C. xv. Gospels 
in Greek.—Sixth (?) century. Punctuation 
(1) high, (2) middle, (3) low 
breathings. Two dots over initial «% one dot 
over initial », throughout.® 

Harl. MS. 5792. A Grvco-Lat. Glossary. 
—Probably of the seventh century. The 


‘scribe ignorantly copies from his archetype 


the cursive or long s° as a dotted i. Some- 
times he copies as « without dot. 

Pal. Soc., ii. pl. 32. Homilies of St. Maxi- 
mus. — In Ambrosian, Turin. (Papyrus ?) 
seventh century. The vowels a, u, ¢, seem to 
be dotted, and ¢ not. The longer 7's are not 
capitals.’ 

Wattenbach, ‘Script. Gr. Spec.,’ tab. 9. 
Venetian Codex, O.T.— Greek, eighth or 
ninth century.* 

Punctuation 
values in special cases. 
close of a paragraph. 

Thompson, ‘Greek and Latin Paleography,’ 
p. 235. A facsimile of a MS. of Sulpicius 
Severus.—Early ninth century. ‘* Ex uteri- 
bus caprarum aut ovium pastorum manu 
pressis. longa linea copiosi"’...... nos obstupe- 
facti tantae rei miraculo. id quod,” &c. 

These are apparent examples of modern 


the first two have modern 
The last marks the 


'use of the note of exclamation, but I have 


not seen more of the MS. At least the 
erroneous pointing in other places (e.g., “ puer. 
surrexit”) makes against the probability of 
any such intent on the part of the scribe. 
The occurrence only adds to the instances 
which may be cited of a mark /ike the 
ecphoneme. 

In the Bibliothéque Nationale. See ‘Album 
Paléogr.,’ pl. 22. Gospels of Lothair.— 
Written at Tours, Abbey of St. Martin, 
middle of the ninth century. 

Note the punctuation: “Ait paraly- 
tico . tibi dico surge . et tolle lectum tuum. 
et uade in domu(m) tuam ; Et confestim,” &c. 

In the Royal Library, Munich. Pal. Soc., 
i. pl. 123.—St. Augustine, written Ratisbon, 
823. This uses " as a slight mark, equal to 
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modern comma, side by side with semicolons ; 
eg. “eius dilectio; Terram diligis / terra 
eris ; ...... quid dicam . deus eris ™.” The last 
sign is perhaps a mark of interrogation. 

In B.M. See also Pal. Soc., i. pl. 95. 
Martyrology. — Written in the diocese of 
Burgos, a.p. 919."" 

The ¢ not dotted. The mark after ‘ Pro- 
tasius” is not a mark of exclamation, but, 
as in ", apparently the slight punctuation 
mark of other MSS. Note that it is not 
unlike (in disposition of elements at least) 
the colon used after plecti. The dot over ¢ in 
xpi is part of the abbreviating mark, as it is 
not found over other 7’s. 

The Codex Vetus of Plautus, in which 
there occurs 6 written as an ecphoneme, at 
Cist., 727, &e., was written in Germany in 


the tenth century (W. M. Lindsay, ‘ Introd. 
to Latin Textual Emendation,’ p. 57). 

Prof. Lindsay (loc. cit.), after giving the 
above-quoted evidence as to the employment 
of 6, goes on to say that ‘this 7s the origin 
of our sign of exclamation (!).” The italicizing 
is mine. Such deductions are quite unwar- 
ranted from such slight premise. Of course, 
if Prof. Lindsay can show other (many) 
occurrences his position would be stronger, 
though amidst the confusion of the MS. 
usages this kind of derivation can with 
extreme difficulty be proved. Obviousness 
is delusive. Besides, might not o in 6 be 
simply a variant of the dot? I have not 
seen MS. or facsimile. 

F. W. G. Foar, D.Lit. 


(To be continued.) 
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SHAKESPEARE'’S BOOKS. 
(See 9" S. v., vi., vii., viii., xi., xii. : 10 8. i. 465.) 
In * Henry V.,’ LV. i., Shakespeare supplies 
an example of merismus or the distributor :— 


Henry. ‘Tis not the balm, the sceptre and the ball, 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The intertissued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farced title running ‘fore the king, 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the high shore of this world, 
No, not all these thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 

Not all these laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 

Who with a body fill’d and vacant mind 

Gets him to rest, cramm'd with distressful bread. 
This figure is thus described by Puttenham : 

“Then have ye a figure very meet for Orators or 
eloquent perswaders such as our maker or Poet 
must in some cases shew himselfe to be, and is | 
when we may conveniently utter a matter in one | 
entire speech or proposition, and will rather do it | 
peecemeale and by distribution of every part for 
amplification sake, as, for memes, he that might | 
say, a house was outragiously plucked down: will | 
not be satistied so to say, but rather will speak it in 
this sort: they first undermined the ground-sills, 
they beate doune the walles, they unfloored the 
loftes, they untiled it and pulled doune the roofe. 
For so indeed is a house pulled doune by circum- 
stances which this tigure of distribution doth set 
forth every one apart, and therefore I name him 
the distributor according to his originall.” 

“The zealous Poet writing in prayse of the 
maiden Queene would not seeme to +rrap up all her 
most excellent parts in a few words them entirely 
comprehending, but did it by a distributor or 
merismus in the negative for the better grace, thus. 
Not your bewtie, most gracious souveraine, 
Not maidenly lookes, maintenid with maiestie. 
Your stately port, which doth not match but staine, 
For your presence, your pallace and your traine, 
All Princes Courts, mine eye could ever see: 
Not your quick wits, with sober governance : 
Your clear foresight, your faithful memory, 
So sweet features, in so staid countenance : 
Nor languages with plentious utterance, 
To able to discourse and entertain: 
Not noble race, for far beyond Caesars reign, 
Run in right line, and blood of nointed kings: 
Not large empire, armies, treasures, domaine, 
Lusty liveries, of fortunes dearest darlings : 
Not all the skills, fit for a Princely dame, 
Your learned Muse, with use and study brings. 
Not true honour, ne that immortal fame 
Of mayden reign, your only own renown 
And no Queen’s yet such as yeilds your name 
Greater glory than doth your treble crown. 

* And then concludes thus. 
Not any one of all these honoured parts 
Your Princely happes, and habites that do move, &c. 


Where ye see that all the parts of her commenda.- | 
tion which were particularly remembered in twenty | 
verses before, are wrapf up in the two verses of this 
last part, videl. | 
Not any one of all your honoured parts 
Those Princely haps and habits, &c.” 
The zealous poet does not wrap up all the 
-queen’s most excellent parts in a few words, | 


but he distributes them in the negative for 
better grace ; and Shakespeare does not wrap 
up all the king’s ceremonial attributes in a 
few words, but distributes them in the 
negative. 

Puttenham’s words are “ Not any one of all 
these,” &c.; and Shakespeare’s words are 
“ Not all these,” &c. 

Shakespeare, in distributing the attributes 
of thrice-gorgeous ceremony, uses not in ex- 
pressing denial, and nor in introducing other 
parts of the negative ; and Puttenham makes 
the same use of not and nor in distributing 
the excellent parts of the maiden queen. 

Shakespeare may also refer to this figure 
in ‘Hamlet,’ V. ii., where Osric speaks of 
Laertes as a gentleman of most ercellent 
differences, &. Hamlet says “to divide him 
inventorially would dizzy the arithmetic of 
memory”; and afterwards he says, ** Why 
do we wrap the gentleman in our more rawer 
breath ?”—that is, Why do we, instead of dis- 
tributing every part of Laertes’s excellent 
differences, wrap them up in a few words 
entirely comprehending ion ? The “rawer 
breath” may represent ‘‘fewer words.” A 
commentator suggests “warp” for “ wrap,” 
but Puttenham uses the word “ wrap” twice 
in his description of this figure, the distri- 
butor, to which Shakespeare here refers. 

Shakespeare also refers to this figure in 
another part of ‘ Hamlet’ (I. i.) :— 

Ham. Seems, madam! Nay, it is; I know not 

seems. 
*Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
Nor windy suspiration of fore’d breath, 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
Nor the dejected ‘haviour of the visage, 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief, 
That can denote me truly: these, indeed, seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play. 
In this passage Hamlet uses not in expressing 
denial, and nor in introducing other parts of 
the negative. W. L. Ruston. 
(To be continued.) 


Rossettr BrerioGrarny.—In the New 
York BiLlioqgrapher for December, 1902, and 
January, 1903, there was printed a ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of the Works of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti,’ compiled by his brother, Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti. In the April part of the same 
ea I was able to add a few titles that 
iad escaped the notice of Mr. Rossetti. There 
is also, as most readers know, a good biblio- 
graphy of Rossetti’s books by Mr. John P. 
y oo vo oa of the British Museum, which was 
appended to Mr. Joseph Knight's valuable 
life of the poet-painter (“Great Writers” 
Series, 1887). Considering, therefore, that 
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so many heads were employed over one piece 
of work, it is a little curious to find that one 
important item was omitted from all these 
bibliographies. This is the well-known sonnet 
of Rossetti, headed ‘ Lost Days,’ which was 
originally published in the following work : 
“A Welcome: | Original Contributions in | 
Poetry and Prose | [Printer’s device. | London: | 
Emily Faithfull, | Printer and Publisher in Ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty, | Princes Street, Hanover 
Square, and | 83a, Farringdon Street. | 1863.” 


This book was published on the occasion 


of the arrival of the Princess Alexandra in 
England, and, like most of Miss Faithfull’s 


nublications, it has become rather scarce. 
The contributors were among the leading | 
writers of the day, although two or three of | 
the distinguished names which are found in | 
Miss Faithfull's earlier volume, ‘The Victoria | 
Regia,’ are missing. Dante Rossetti’s sonnet | 
was printed on p.118. In the index to Mr. | 
W. M. Rossetti’s ‘ Dante Gabriel Rossetti as 
Designer and Writer,’ 1889, the date of com- 
position of this sonnet is conjecturally as- 
signed to 1858. Mrs. Dante Rossetti died in 
February, 1862, and this sonnet must have 
been amongst those which escaped the fate 
of the greater number of Rossetti’s writings. 
A copy probably remained in the possession | 
of Miss Christina Rossetti, who contributed 
the poem of ‘Dream Love’ to ‘A Welcome,’ 
and was doubtless responsible for the inser- | 


tion of her brother’s sonnet. ‘Lost Days’) 
was afterwards published in the /urtnightly 
Review, vol. v. pp. 266-273, N.S., 1869, and 
was included in the privately printed sets 
of * Poems, 186¥ and 1870, before it found 
a final resting-place as an integral portion 
of *The House of Life’ in the published 
* Poems’ of 1870. 

In the Bibliographer article (December, 1902, 
p. 429) Mr. W. M. Rossetti says that in one of 
the numbers of the Dark Blue appeared D. G. 
Rossetti’s poem ‘Down Stream.’ It may be 
well to give the exact reference: the Dark 
Blue, vol. ii. pp. 211, 212 (October, 1871). 

The poem was illustrated by two woodcuts, 
the work of Ford Madox Brown. One was 
on a separate sheet of plate paper, and the 
other formed the tailpiece of the poem. 
According to Mr. W. M. Rossetti (‘Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti,’ 1889, p. 155), * Down Stream’ 
was written towards the month of July, 1871, 
““as its local colouring clearly points to 
Kelmscott.” It was contributed to the Dark 
Flue on the invitation of Madox Brown, and 
was not reprinted till it appeared in the 
‘Poems’ of 1881, p. 142. It was originally 
called ‘ The River's Record.’ 

W. F. Pripgavux. 


“Sycamore”: ‘ Sycomore.” — Discussing 
the form “sycomore,” the ‘ Eucyclopzdic 
Dictionary’ has the following :— 

** The wood is of little value, but the fruit is sweet 
and edibie. It is the sycomore (1 Kings x. 27: 
2 Chron. i. 15, ix. 27) and sycamore (Isa. ix. 10: 
Luke xix. 4) of Scripture. In the last two passages 
the R.V. properly substitutes sycomore for syca- 
more. 

It will be observed that no reference is 
made in this statement to the use of the word 
in 1 Chron. xxvii. 28, Psalm Ixxviii. 47, 
and Amos vii. 14. Apart from this omission 
however, it is curious to compare what is sai 
with the versions of several reprints of the 
A.V. immediately at hand. In an edition of 
1634, ‘* printed by Robert Barker, Printer to 
the Kings most excellent Majestie, and by 
the Assignes of John Bill,” “ sycamore” is the 
reading of 1 Kings x. 27, the other passages 
noted by the lexicographer all having “ syco- 
more.” Of versions that have appeared 
within the last thirty years, two published 
by Messrs. William Collins & Sons, one by 
Messrs. Gowans & Gray, and one by Messrs. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons all have “sycamore ” 
throughout, while copies printed respectively 
by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode and at the 
Cambridge University Press agree with the 
R.V. in giving only “sycomore.” Another 
difference of view among those responsible 
for the various editions is illustrated in their 


‘adjustment of the allied words “sycamore 


trees,” some giving them independent value 
as now quoted, while others link them with 


The version of 1634 presents the 


words separately in 2 Chron. ix. 27, using 
the compound form elsewhere. With regard to 


| the name of the tree our collation brings out 
| three groups of divergences in reprints of the 


A.V., while a fourth is involved in the sum- 
mary of the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ It 
may be added that in Cruden’s ‘ Concordance,’ 
ed. Eadie (Charles Griftin & Co., 1875), “ syca-~ 
more” alone is recognized. 

Tuomas BayNE. 


CERVANTES AND Burns.—J. G. Lockhart— 
himself the best biographer of Burns, and, at 
the same time, a master of both English and 
Spanish literature—expresses an opinion, in 
his edition of ‘Don Quixote,’ 1822. which 
very much astonished me. In his Notes he 
mentions Cervantes’s ‘Colloquio de Dos 
Perros, to which he appends this foot-note 
(vol. v. p. 340) :— 

‘ By the way, it is evident that Burns has taken 
from this colloquy not only the title, but the general 
idea and strain of his famous ‘Twa Dogs.’ ” 

After searching through several of the best 
modern editions of Burns’s works, I could 
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find no trace of the poet ever having had the 
slightest knowledge of Spanish, nor any 
editor hinting at even such a possibility. 
Not long ago, however, there came into my 
possession a rare little volume bearing this 
title 

**A Dialogue Between Scipio and Bergansa, Two 
Dogs belonging to the City of Toledo. Giving an 
Account of their Lives and Adventures. With 
Their Reflections on the Lives, Humours, and 
Employments of the Masters they lived with. To 
which is annexed, The Comical History of Rincon 
and Cortado. Both Written by the Celebrated 
Author of Don Quixote ; And now first Translated 
From the Spanish Original. London: Printed for 
S. Bladon, in Pater-noster-Row. 

It is more than likely that Burns may have 
come into possession of this translation of 
the ‘Colloquio’; for it is just such a book 
as the pedlars of his day would carry about 
with them for sale in the rural districts of 
the country. It will be remembered, as a 
case in point, that the famous Richard Baxter 
first became acquainted with the ‘ Bruised 
Reed’ of Dr. Richard Sibbes in this way. 
“And about that time,” says Baxter in his 
autobiography, “it pleased God that a poor 
Pedlar came to the door that had Ballads and 
some good Books: and my Father bought 
of him Dr. Sibbes’s ‘ Bruised Reed.’” This 
‘Dialogue’ is a very curious and a very 
interesting little book ; but it is only in idea 
that it can for a moment be mentioned in 
connexion with Burns’s immortal poem. The 
copy before me is the only one | have ever 
seen or heard of. The Mitchell Library of 
Glasgow, which is singularly rich in Burnsi- 
ana, has not a copy in its fine collection. 
When the original of the ‘ Colloquio’ was 
first printed I have not been able to learn ; 
but the translation of 1767, referred to above, 
appears to be, so far as I can trace, the only 
one in English. 


Since writing the foregoing, I have con- 
sulted Mr. Watts’s ‘ Life of Cervantes,’ 1895. 
Of the contents of the volume above men- 
tioned he gives a very favourable account 
(pp. 170-2), and there can be no doubt that 
they originally appeared in the collection of 
* Novelas Exemplares,’ 1613. A. 8S. 


**Guitn” Wetsu.—Pror. SKEAT, in 
his reply on ‘ Witham’ (ante, p. 333), asks 
where guith with the meaning of separation 
comes from, and the question is not easy to 
answer; but the meaning referred to was 
assigned to this old word as late as the thir- 
teenth century. In the Sawley-Cambridge 
MS. of the * Historia Brittonum,’ which is 
denoted by letter C in Mommsen’s edition in 


*Chronica Minora,’ vol. iii., there is a marginal | 


note which explains “Guith,” which is the 
Welsh name of Vecta, the Isle of Wight. We 
are told (cap. viii. p. 148) that Britannia has 
three ieleae “quarum una vergit contra 
Armoricas et vocatur inis Gueith : quam Bri- 
tones insulam Gueid vel Guith [rocant], quod 
Latine divorcium dici potest.” (The passage 
italicized is written on the margin of the 
Cambridge MS. and appears in a copy of it 
made in the same century, namely, in Momm- 
sen's L.) 

The forms qgueid and gueith reproduce, 
though not quite correctly, early methods of 
spelling the word guith. #, in all probabi- 
lity, is a misreading of o, the Welsh sounds 
gw having been spelt guo in the ninth cen- 
tury, when Nennius wrote ; while d in some 
pane 3 MSS. is used to represent the hard den- 
tal aspirate. For instance, it occurs in the 
Old-Welsh glosses written in a copy of Mar- 
cianus Capella in the eighth century, and it 
is also found in the concluding lines of the 
‘ Book of Aneurin,’ which was written in the 
thirteenth. The true forms of the word, then, 
are Guoid, Guoith, and Guith. There is no 
representative of it in modern Welsh with 
the meaning of “ divorcium.” 

A. ANSCOMBE. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Vincent Sruckey Lean. —In a recent 
number of your valued periodical this gentle- 
man’s work, in 5 vols., * Folk-lore Collections 
of all Nations, was reviewed. It is stated 
in the memoir of his life (vol. i.) that his 
sreat-grandfather came from Lesmahagow, 

nark, early in the eighteenth century, and 
settled at Bridgewater, Somerset. I notice 
in the third volume that a book - plate is 
inserted, showing his coat of arms oa motto, 
which is that of the clan Maclean. I have 
never heard that the prefix Mac to a name 
was prohibited in Scotland except in the case 
of the clan Macgregor ; but I shall be glad 
to know if in Ireland at any time that prefix, 
as well as the prefix O, to surnames was pro- 
hibited. If such were the case, the probability 
is that in many instances it would not be 
resumed when families migrated to England. 
There was once a family named Lean in 
Cornwall, and Walford’s ‘County Families’ 
of some thirty years back states that John 
Lean of that county resumed the prefix in 
1843 ; he was long after well known as Sir 
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John Maclean, the eminent antiquary. Was | vanced age and blessed with good memory. 


V. 5S. Lean of the same family as Sir John 
Maclean ? 
It would be interesting to know if there 


I have read of it, but no guide-book informs 
me when it was removed. I am curious to 
know, and should be obliged if you or any of 


are many families of the name of Lean who | your readers could enlighten me. 


have dropped the prefix of Mac. 
ALAspaIR MacGILLean. 


McDonatp Famity or Iretanp.—In the 


ALMA MATER. 


| tULE OF THE Roap.—Can any reader give 
me the exact words of the second quatrain 


memorandum dictated by my grandfather |on this subject? The first 1 have not only 


(see 9 S. xi. 205) occurs this item :— 
“—. M‘Pike from Scotland to Miss Haley (or 
Haly) from England ; she was granddaughter of Sir 


Edmund Haley (astronomer), England. Children | 


were James M‘Pike, Miss M‘Pike. Miss M* Pike 


married M* Donald of Ireland.” 


The italics are mine. Possible the marriage 


M‘Pike—Haley (or Haly) took place in Dublin, 


although tradition says James McPike was 
born in Scotland, presumably in Edinburgh, 
circa 1751, and “ sent off to Dublin to acquire 
a thorough military education.” The Dublin 
parish registers are not accessible to me, nor 
are the records of Edinburgh. Can any 
one confirm the marriage of a Miss Pike or) 
McPike to one McDonald in Dublin between 
1760 and 1775? 
Eucene Farrrretp McPIKe. 
1, Park Row, Room 606, Chicago. 


Auptence Meapow.—As no reply has been 
received to my query on this subject, ante, | 

. 208, I shall be glad to be allowed to repeat | 
it. Audience Meadow is the name of a field 
in front of Tickwood Hall, near Broseley, 
Shropshire, where Charles I. is said to have | 
held a conference in 1642. Where can I find | 
an account of this ? W. H. J. | 


“*FRresHMAN.”—When was this term first | 
applied to a new arrival at any university ? 
In the second translated edition of Buscon, | 
1670, p. 47, there isa description of the wel- | 
come accorded to Don Diego at Alcala. The | 
scholars having asked for and obtained money, 
“they began to make a hellish musick, crying 
Vivat, Vivat, welcome Fresh-man. Let him 
henceforward be admitted into our Society,” 
«&c. I am aware of the notes on ‘College | 
Salting’ in 1" S. i., and also the notes on | 
‘Freshmen’ in 8" §. v. and vi. | 

Hersert SourHam. 

[The earliest quotation in the ‘N.E.D.’ for this | 


sense of the word is from Nashe’s ‘ Have with you | 


to Saffron-Walden,’ 1596. | 


Mercury In Tom Quap, Oxrorp.— Many 
years ago there was in the fountain Tom | 
+ Christ Church, Oxford, a figure of | 
Mercury. Iam seventy-six years of age. I 
have no recollection of it, nor can I meet | 
with any one that has, zc. persons of ad- | 


'from memory, but confirmed by Dr. Brewer 
‘in his ‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ 
where it runs :— 
| The rule of the road's an anomaly quite, 
| In riding or driving along: 
If you go to the left you are sure to go right, 
if you go to the right you go wrong. 

It is of the second quatrain that I feel 
doubtful, though I know it exists, but cannot 
find it in either of Dr. Brewer's books, or 
in Eliezer Edwards’s ‘Words, Facts, and 
Phrases.’ It runs, I believe, nearly as 
follows :— 

But in walking the matter is different quite ; 

There, in running or walking along, 
If you go to the right you are sure to be right, 
If you go to the left you go wrong. 
Perhaps the better reading of the second 
line is :— 
In walking the pavement along. 
Epwarp P. WoLFrEeRsTAN. 

National Liberal Club. 

[The rule of the road in various countries was dis- 
cussed at 6% S. jii. 468 ; iv. 34, 154, 258, 278, 316, 416 ; 
v. 76. Several forms of the first quatrain were 


| quoted, and it was pointed out that at 3" 8. x. Ba 
| connexion of the Erskine family stated that he had 


always understood that this quatrain was written 
by the witty Henry Erskine, brother of the Lord 
Chancellor. No reference, however, was made in 
any of the communications to a second quatrain. 
We have generally heard the first as a distich :— 
The rule of the road is a paradox quite: 
Go right, you go wrong ; go left, you go right. ] 


Lavy Jean Douctas. — Does any reader 
know of a portrait of Lady Jean Douglas 
(1698-1753), mother of the claimant in the 
** great Douglas Cause”? If so, where is the 
original picture? and has it been aeons ? 


“Car's GADYR.”—What is the meaning of 
“gadyr”? It occurs in the accounts of the 
churchwardens of St. Mary’s parish in Sand- 
wich, Kent, in 1449 :— 

“Item, for a calvis hede and a calvys gadyr with 
bread and ale thereto, for the parish's part in re- 
freshing of the ministers of the choir on Easter Day 
after the first hy masse, 124d.” 

The same item of refreshment occurs in 
other years, and one entry gives “in the 
vestry” as the place where they had this 
“refreshing.” 
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The above extract has been sent to me by 
the present Vicar of St. Mary’s. 
Artuur Hussey. | 

[Gadyr is one spelling of gather, an animal's | 
pluck. The earliest quotation in the ‘N.E.D.’ is 
from Palsgrave, 1530. } 

Turee Tartors or TooLey Street.—I should 
be glad to know when and where Canning 
referred to the Three Tailors of Tooley Street. 
I have traced the allusion as far as Brewer’s | 
‘Dict. of Phrase and Fable,’ but cannot | 
follow it further. A. G. 

(Mr. R. Hoce gave the names of the supposed 
originals at 7 S. v. 55, but his identitications were 
challenged at v. 113 by St. OLave’s.} 

Anytuony Brewer.—I have reason to be- 
lieve that Anthony Brewer (author of ‘ The 
Lovesick King,’ printed in 1655, but probably 
written about 1604) was a Newcastle man. 
Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 
whether this surmise is right, and give me 
particulars about Brewer? Is his name in 
any of the parish registers? Is there any 
evidence that * The Lovesick King’ was per- | 
formed at Newcastle-on-Tyne ? 

A. E. H. Swaen. 


7, Van Eeghenstraat, Amsterdam. 


Vicrorta.—Reflecting on the use all over 
the world of the name of our late great 
Queen, [ think it interesting to ask, When | 
was that name first used fora woman? I do} 
not wish to encumber ‘N. & Q.’ with its | 
recent pedigree, if I may use the term, but [ | 
think the following passage is of interest, | 
since it makes out the first as well as the 
latest famous holder of the name to be 4 
famous queen. It is an account of one among | 
the many rivals who disputed the throne of 
Gallienus :— 

“ After the murder of so many valiant princes, it is 
somewhat remarkable that a female for a long time | 
controlled the tierce legions of Gaul, and still more | 
singular that she was the mother of Victorinus. | 
The arts and treasures of Victoria enabled her suc- 
cessfully to place Marius and Tetricus on the throne, | 
and to reign with a manly vigour under the name of | 
these dependent emperors. Money of copper, of 
silver, and of gold was coined in her name: she! 
assumed the titles of Augusta and Mother of the | 
Camps; her power ended only with her life; but | 
her life was perhaps shortened by the ingratitude of | 
Tetricus.” —* Roman Empire,’ Gibbon, chap. xi. 
p. 301 (Bury’s edition). 

A note by Prof. Bury adds that she was 
called Victoria or Victorina. Can one men- 
tion an earlier Victoria? 


Mopern Irautan Artists.—I am anxious 
to have a few biographical particulars of the 
following Italian artists, who were working 
circa 1870: D. Biaccianelli, Lucio Rossi, and 
Vincenzo Marchi. I do not find mention 


of them in any of the usual reference books, 
English, Italian, or French. W. Roperrts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 58.W. 


SaMueEt Pore’s Mars_ep Papgr.—Amongst 
the advertisements at the end of a copy of 
the ninth edition of ‘A Companion to the 
Altar,’ published by Edmund Parker, at the 
Bible and Crown, Lombard Street, in 1724, 
is the following :— 

** Paper marbled by Samuel Pope for Merchants 

Notes, or Bills of Exchange; to prevent Counter- 
feiting, or any of the Companies Bonds, are now 
Marbled by him to perfection, and Cheaper than 
formerly.” 
A patent was granted on 20 May, 1731, to 
Samuel Pope, citizen and draper of London, 
for “A new art of marbling paper with a 
margent, entirely new, by taking off the 
colours from a body of water, prepared after 
a particular manner.” It is just possible that 
specimens of Pope’s process of marbling paper 
“with a margin” may have been preserved 
in some collection, as the peculiarity would 
at once strike any one familiar with the 
ordinary method of marbling paper. Can 
any of your readers assist? Is anything 
known of Samuel Pope? 


Motor InpExX Marks.— 
“ Whene’er I take my walks abroad,” 
And automobiles see, 
Their index letters surely rouse 
My curiositee. 
Is there any clue to the system on which 
these distinguishing signs have been awarded? 
London rightly leads off with a solitary A, 
and | and S seem to be sacred to places in 
Ireland and Scotland respectively (though 
I, alone, was lately still unappropriated) ; 
but why should Glasgow be the only town 
or district that has any dealing with G? 
Why should Devonshire be T; Leeds, U ; 
Northumberland, X ; Somersetshire, Y ; the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, A J; the East 
Riding. BT; the West Riding, C; and 
York itself, DN? “That way madness 
ies.” I have studied Throup’s waistcoat- 
eon book of ‘ Motox Index Marks’ to but 
ittle purpose, and never before found the 
alphabet so difficult to deal with. Can any- 


/ body make easy the hornbook of my second 


childhood ? Sr. 


Perrus.—About 1638 Thomas Pettus settled 
in Virginia, and for twenty years, during 
a part of Berkeley's administration, was @ 
member of the Colonial Council. an office 
of high honour and great responsibility. He 
is said to have accompanied Sir Thomas Dale 
from England to the Continent, engaging in 
the Thirty Years’ War, and to have been 
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sent by Sir Thomas Dale in command of fifty 
men to Virginia, in response to a request 
from the London Company that assistance 
be sent the colonists. 

I wish to discover the parentage of this 
Thomas Pettus, with citation of authority 
for information offered upon this subject. 
Any one supplying such information will 
confer a great favour to many American 
descendants of the said Col. Thomas Pettus. 
Please reply direct. 

(Prof.) Cuartes Jones Coicock. 

Porter Academy, Charleston, South Carolina. 


Royat Huntinec.—Is there any work which 
relates the hunting adventures of the kings 
and queens of this country? If not, where 
should I find the best particulars on the 
subject ? Is the statement correct that Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was an accomplished horse- 
woman and rode to hounds? P. M. 


Ben Jonson anp Bacon.—It is frequently 
stated that about 1620-23 Ben Jonson was 
a private secretary to Bacon, or one of his 
“good pens.” Is there any authority for 
this? I cannot find it under Ben Jonson in 
*D.N.BY SEJANUS. 

Philadelphia. 


Cross In THE Greek Cnurcu.—Will any 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ be kind enough to 
explain the formation of the cross commonly 
used in the Greek Church, having near the 
foot a cross piece slanting from right to left, 
and a similar piece near the top? 


RoMAN GUARDS REMOVED FROM PALESTINE 
To Lrncotn.—I1 have been told that the 
Roman legion stationed at Jerusalem at the 
time of our Lord’s crucifixion was afterwards 
removed to Lincoln. I should be surprised 
if evidence could be produced in confirmation 
of this statement. Can any one tell me its 
origin ? Epwarp PEAcock. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Paeenicrans aT Fatmouts.—lIn the first of 
the two new volumes of Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff's ‘ Notes from a Diary, 1892-1895,’ 
p. 48, there is this curious note under date 
12 May, 1892 :— 

“At the Levée......Mr. Theodore Bent mentioned 

to me that a soapstone ingot-mould which he had 
discovered at the Zimbabwe ruins was similar in 
form to an ingot which had been found at the bottom 
of Falmouth harbour, and is considered to have 
been the work of the Phenicians.”’ 
Can any one give the date of, or any other 
particulars regarding, the alleged Falmouth 
“find”? G. L. APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 


Beglics. 


DOG-NAMES. 
(10 §. ii. 101, 150, 232.) 

In my reply at p. 233 are some errors. 
Col. 1, 1. 9 from foot, for ** lepedissimus ” read 
lepidissimus ; 1. 3 from foot, for “ podogra” 
read podagra. 

In “ Anthologia Poetica Latina...... excerpta 
ex Probatissimis Recentioribus Poetis, par- 
timque in Linguam Gallicam conversa. Auc- 
tore M. Thevenot.”...... Parisiis, 1811, are the 
following in Pars Prima :— 

Catellus ad heram, causa scabiei rus ablegatus. 
Seventy-six lines of elegiac verse. The last 
couplet is :— 

Quod si nulla mex tangit te cura salutis, 
Plutonis stygias Pluco redibo domos.—P. 141. 
Plutonis catelli fatum postremaque verba. 
Eighty elegiac lines (p. 151). Towards the 
end of this lament the mangy Pluto says (Il. 69 
and 72) :— 
Forté mea absumpto restabit corpore pellis ; 


Vestiat et niveas pellis amata manus. 
Catelli Polydori rheda contriti epitaphium. 
Six elegiac lines. 
Vivens semper eris domino, insuper inter amicos, 
Omnis amor, custos, > Polydore, mihi! 
is rendered thus in the French version :— 

Tu vis, mon bon Poly, dans le cceur de ton maitre 

Jamais pour tes amis tu cesseras d’étre.—P. 225. 

De cane indico ad Eleanorem, Suecie Reginam, 

misso. 
This dog’s name is not given. 

The author of the last is Heinsius. The 
others are anonymous. 

In ‘Anthologia Oxoniensis,’ decerpsit 
Guljelmus Linwood, 1846 (pp. 266-7, Nos. 63- 
64), are :— 

Epitaphium Canis. Zephyrus. In Villa, 

and 

Aliud Epitaphium. Tippo. In Villa. 

Sixteen and twenty-six elegiac lines re- 
spectively, written by Lord Grenville. 

Deep Melompus, and cunning J/chnobates, 
Nape, and Tigre, and Harpye the skyes 

Rent wit roaring, 

Whilst huntsman-like Hercules 
Winds the plentifull horne to their cryes. 
Seventh stanza of ‘The Hunting of the 
Gods.’ See ‘ Westminster Drolleries,’ edited 
by Ebsworth (Boston, Lincolnshire, 1875), 
part ii. p. 67; also ‘Bishop Percy's Folio 
Manuscript,’ edited by Hales and Furnivall 
(London, 1868), vol. iii. p. 308. In the latter 
the names of the first three hounds are 
Melampus, Ignobytes, Nappy. 


OBERT PIERPOINT. 
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I beg leave to add Montmorency in ‘ Three | p. 288). With these we may compare Atsu- 
Men in a Boat,’ by Jerome. su-namir (“ His rising is seen”), the dog of 
Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 7 Dawn (G. Smith, ‘Chaldean Account 
Froissart tells us, in one of his pastorals, | Of Genesis,’ ed. Sayce, p. 250). 
that he carried with him as a can to| , The Abbott papyrus (ab. 2900 B.c.) men- 
Gaston, Count de Foix, in the year 1388, four | tions that the Egyptian king Sana Anaa had 
zrey hounds whose names were Tristan, Hector, ** his dog named Behukaa” between his feet 
Teen, and Rollant, according to a foot-note by (Petrie, * History of Egypt,’ i. 134). 
M. de St. Pelaye, at p. xxi of the preface to| , Bran, “Raven,” in the Celtic folk-tales, the 
Froissart’s ‘Chronicles’ James Watsox. 40g which belonged to Fingal, should not be 
In this list the name of Teufel the gta 
Terrier should find an honoured place. He Barine-Gould 
is immortalized in the pictures of the late West. Deven’ 7 
Mr. J. Yates Carrington, who also wrote and | Other encions Reontion dog-names will be 
published an account of his life and adven- | found in Budge, ‘ History of Egypt,’ ii. 188-9 


tures. Teufel died in his master’s arms, and | Lady Amherst ‘Egyptian History,’ 37 an 
Mr. Carrington adorned his tomb with | 


A. SmyTHe PALMER. 
tlowers and an epitaph. 
Many dog-names might be found by | _Fly-—Letter of Edwin Palmer to his sister 
searching the works of the late Major Whyte Eleanor, 25 October, 1835: “Since we had 
Melville. Looking casually through his | Fly (the dog we borrowed to run with mine) 
‘Songs and Verses, I find the following :— | (_ Memoirs, Family and Personal, of Roundell, 
Bachelor and Benedict, vide ‘The King of | Earl of Selborne,’ i. 183). 
the Kennel.’ | Othello.—A headstone at Encombe, Sand- 
Chorister and Fanciful, vide ‘Tally-Ho !’ ate, to a dog: “Othello lies here, a truly 
Finisher, Foreman, and Nelson, vide Brow, | ionest, faithful, and attached friend, born 
Bay, and Tray.’ 1827 in the Himalayan mountains, died 1839.” 
Friendly, Viceroy, and Ranger, vide‘ A Lay | ,, 2tiz.— A Skye terrier, also buried at 
of the Ranston Bloodhounds.’ Encombe, Sandgate, formerly the residence 
In that delightful book ‘The Friend of | of Mr. H. Dawkins. R J. Fynmore. 
Man, and his Friends the Poets,’ by the late| A stone in the wall of the old garden at 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe, numerous dog- | Ury, in Kincardineshire, bears :— 
names will also be found recorded. | ‘To the memory of Dan. the faithful companion 
Joun T. Pace. of R. Barclay Allardice, Esq., of Ury, for sixteen 
al Aa years. Died 5th Feb., 1846, aged 17. A favourite 
In the volume devoted to ‘ Hunting’ in the | dog.”—Jervise’s * Epitaphs and Inscriptions,’ vol. i. 
Badminton Library (new impression, 1901), |p. 54. 
Appendix B, will be found a fist of upwards | The dog of the famous amateur pedestrian 
of 1,000 names of hounds (dogs and bitches), | and athlete better known as Capt. Barclay, 
ranging from Acheron to Zosimus and from | b. 1779, d. 1854. R. Barciay-ALLARDICE. 
Abigal to Zillah. Wm. H. Peet. | Let meadd afew more from works of fiction, 
Huz and Buz are mentioned in ‘Verdant | for the list would almost be interminable did 
Green.’ Spot is immortalized by Sheridan ;| it embrace the names of dogs from packs of 
“Out, d——d Spot.” Of the death of a dog | hounds, though one of these may be added 


of an older generation we read :— | from Shakspeare :— ; ; 
I had rather by half Bronté.—The favourite Newfoundland 
It had been Sir Ralf. |“*dowg” of Christopher North, supposed 


Punch’s Toby is, of course, a reference to | to have been poisoned by some of Dr. Knox's 
Tobias. W /students at Edinburgh (see Noctes Ambro- 
| sianve ’). 
My Shetland collie answers to the name | Hector.—Dog of the Ettrick Shepherd (see 
of Tiler. Masonic readers will recognize its ‘Noctes Ambrosianz’) 
—_ so - LLD Boatswain.—Lord Byron’s favourite dog, 
BORSHAW, | whose tomb may yet be seen at News 
Older names than any of those yet given | Abbey. 
are Akkulu, “ Devourer ” ; Iksuda, **Taker” ; Wolf. — The dog who rescues Roland 
Iltebu, “ Pursuer”; and Ukkumu, “Seizer,”| Graeme, when a child, from drowning (see 
the names of the four divine hounds belong- | ‘The Abbot’). 
ing to Marduk, the Babylonian sun - god Bawtie.— The pedlar’s little dog in 
(Sayce, ‘ Religion of the Ancient Babylonians,’ | ‘Waverley’ (chap. xxxvi.). 
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Killbuck.—Hobbie Elliott’s deer-hound who 
worries to death one of Elshie’s goats (see 
* Black Dwarf’). 

Crab.—The dog of Launce, servant to 
Proteus in ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ 

‘Taming of the Shrew,’ Induction, sc. i. :— 

Lord, Huntsman, I charge thee, tender well my 

hounds : 
Brach Merriman—the poor cur is embossed ; 
And couple Clowder with the deep-mouthed brach. 
Saw’st thou not, boy, how Silver made it g 
At the hedge corner, in the coldest fault? 
I would not lose the dog for twenty pound. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
{ We cannot insert more on this subject. } 

ANGLES: ENGLAND, ORIGINAL MEANING 
(10 §. ii. 407).—The answer to the questions 
as to whether angle is allied to O.H.G. angar, 
a meadow, or to the G. eng, narrow, should 
be decisively in the negative. It is wholly 
innocent of any relationship to them. We 
do not derive English words from Old High 
German, but from an old language called 
English. The recognition of this simple 
truth would immediately slay hundreds of 
bad guesses. It has always been a singular 
craze of many to accept German words as 
the origin of native ones. We seem to have, 
in this one particular, no pride in our 
language. It may be that some of us wish 
to avoid the study of it. 

Angle is not derived from angar, because 
that will not account for the /. It is not 
derived from eng, because that will not 
account for the old A. Eng is mere modern 
German, and L£ng-land is mere modern 
English, and no scholar would start from 
merely modern forms. 

May I suggest that there seems to be a 
misprint in the editorial note? The ‘ N.E.D,’ 
does not refer us to ‘ Angle’, but to ‘ Angle’; 
the former is mere French, but the latter is 
native. 

The standard passage on the subject is in 
Beda, ‘ Hist. Eccl.,’i. 15: “Porrode Anglis, hoc 
est, de illa patria que Angulus dicitur.” By 
Angulus he does not really mean the Latin 
word, but the cognate English one, viz. angul. 
It so happens that the words are allied, and 
that their forms are similar. Angul, however, 
in Teutonic, has usually the sense of ‘‘a fish- 
hook,” so that our E. angle, to fish, is directly 
derived from it. Its earliest sense was “a 
bend” or “a crook,” and it was applied to 
a certain piece of land which is still com- 
memorated by the name of Angeln, in 
Sleswik. 

The Norse form was éngull, which Vigfusson 
derives from the Lat. angulus, forgetting 
that it was rather cognate than borrowed. 


However, his account is helpful; he gives 
us—* dngull, an angle, hook ; also, a local 
name in North Norway, and Angeln in 
Sleswik, whence the name of England (Engle- 
land) is derived.” He also adds the form 
énguls-ey, t.e. Anglesey. The Greek forms 
are also helpful. Our angle is allied to Greek 
dyxvAos, bent; whereas G. eng is allied to 
Greek adyyewv, to compress, from a different 
root, with a different guttural. 
Water W. SKEAT. 


Bacon or UsHer? (10 S. ii. 407.)—That 
the great Francis Bacon was the author of 
the well-known lines beginning 

The world ’s a bubble, and the life of man 

than a span, 
| rests on evidence too strong to be weakened 
| in any degree by the fact that a certain book 
| by H. W., Gent., dated 1708, attributes them 
|to “Bishop Usher, late Lord Primate of 
\Ireland.” Mr. Dosett says that H. W. 
(Henry Waring) seems “to have been a 
_ sensible and well-informed person.” That may 
be so, but I doubt very much that he was 
well informed either about the 
this poem or the proper title to give to Lord 
| Primates. Thomas Farnaby, the great school- 
' master, gave this poem to Bacon in 1629, and 
| it first appeared in a collection of epigrams 
‘and translations by Farnaby, and was the 
only English poem in the whole book, so it 
may be supposed that some care was taken 
when it was awarded to such an eminent 
man as the late Lord Chancellor without a 
word of hesitation or doubt. It was a favourite 
vem for seventeenth-century commonplace 
ks, and in MS. copies it has been given to 
Donne, to R. W., to “Henry Harrington,” 
and possibly to others. Such MS. evidence 
js not generally very trustworthy, and the 
printed and published evidence of a man in 
the position of Farnaby, who had also taken 
the trouble to translate it into Greek metre, 
would outweigh all the contradictory MS. 
evidence extant. 

But I can add a little more new evidence 
gained within the last few years. There 
was discovered (c. 1899) a Carolinian MS. 

|note- book containing two verses 
inserted in the body of the poem. I will 

give the first new verse, as it is a rather 
singular composition :— 

| In wedlock each releeves and jointly beares 

Each others cares 

| The Virgins like an epicene Phcenix showne 

Both turnes in one 

The children are their own heirs sons give breath 

Even after death. 
The maiden then and marriage state descry 

| A single payr or double unity. 
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This is not very lucid, neither is ‘ The Phoenix 
and the Turtle, written by that famous 


William Shake-speare, with thehy phen, | 
) 


ut there seems a kinship between the above 
lines and the mysterious poem of 1601, espe- 
cially in the following verse :— 

So they lov'd, as love in twain 

Had the essence but in one ; 

Two distincts, division none : 

Number there in love was slain, 
which may point to the same author. In 
that case I hold that the author of both 
hailed from Gray’s Inn, and not from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Besides this, the Stratford 
man never had a hyphen, nor yet any of his 
relations. But it seems no use mentioning 
matters of this kind ; let us pass to another 
7 of evidence pointing to Bacon. It is 
jen Jonson who gives this, and he certainly 
knew both Bacon and Shaksper the actor | 
well. The evidence is from ‘The Silent 
Woman,’ where Sir John Daw, who does not 
“ profess” to be a poet, is induced to favour 
his friends on the stage with a specimen of 
his ** works,” and gives, among others, the 
following extracts from what he calls his 
* Madrigal of Modesty ’:— 

Silence in woman is like speech in man, 


the usual Judge style, easy and familiar.’ But, 
generally speaking, although pretending to despise 
the opinion of others, he was acting a part, and 
his aspect was more solemn and imposing than 
almost any other person’s in public life—which 
induced Mr. Fox to say, ‘it proved him dishonest, 
since no man could he so wise as Thurlow /ooked.’” 


Daniel Webster died in 1852. 
Harry B. PoLanp. 


| Inner Temple. 


My father used to say that when he was a 
student of the Middle Temple (circa 1838-41) 
he had often heard old lawyers allude to the 
saying, “No one could be as wise as Lord 
Thurlow looked.” E. E. SrTreet. 

F. D. and Mr. ALAN also refer to 
Ox. 


Hicu Peak Worps (10* §. ii. 201, 282, 384). 
—The interesting list of words given by Mr. 
Appy is a striking proof of the truth of his 
remark “that we are far from knowing the 
extant vocabulary of our English dialects.” 
The late Prof. Max Miiller some years ago 
put forth, and reiterated the assertion, that 
the vocabulary of the English peasant con- 
tained no more than 300 words. From so 


| high an authority on that subject there was, 


Deny ’t who can. |of course, no appeal, and the dictum, going 


No noble virtue ever was alone 
But two in one. 


Bright beauty’s rays. 

Now Sir John Daw has been proved, with- | 
out yet any contradiction, to be intended for 
Bacon, and if that really be so, have we not 
Ben Jonson poking fun at ‘The World’s a 
Bubble,’ under the clear impression that he 
is parodying Bacon? otherwise why should 
Ben choose this particular and rather unusual 
metre? I notice that Mr. Sidney Lee, in his 
book just published on ‘ Great Englishmen 
of the Sixteenth Century.’ says that Farnaby 
ascribes the poem to Lord Verulam “on hazy 
grounds.” This is untrue and misleading, 
for Farnaby gives no grounds at all, whether 
“hazy” or not. He simply states the fact 
sans phrase. Ne Quip Nias. 


Wesster (10% S. ii. 407).—This 
was, I believe, first said by Mr. Fox of Lord 
Thurlow, who died on 12 September, 1806. 
Lord Campbell, in his * Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors,’ vol. v. p. 661, says :— 

“O'Keefe, the famous farce writer, has left us a 
little portrait of him shortly before he was removed 
from office, at a moment when he must have been 
suffering from bodily pain: ‘I saw Lord Thurlow 
in court: he was thin, and seemed not well in 
health; he leaned forward with his elbows on his 
knees, which were spread wide, and his hands 
clutched in each other. He had on a large three- 
cocked hat. His voice was good, and he spoke in 


the round of the press, was everywhere ac- 


; 'cepted as gospel. That the good old words 
Then when I praise sweet modesty, I praise lused in 


common conversation are being 
improved away by the grammar teaching 
of our elementary schools, responsible for so 
many present vulgarisms, is a lamentable 
fact. Yet there still remain thousands of 
technical names and trade terms which not 
even the Board School roller can crush out. 
If the he or she teacher ever heard them, 
they would be as Greek to either. 

Only a real countryman, born and bred, 
can possibly become familiar with the hun- 


,dreds of terms still in use in the various 


branches of husbandry and handicrafts there- 
with connected. They cannot be found in 
the text-books, therefore are not English! 
To take one familiar example, would not the 
far-famed Professor have been surprised to 
find that the common wagon needed between 
thirty and forty distinct substantives to 
describe its several parts? Would the highest 
certificated teacher readily define in that con- 
nexion hound, needle, rave, strake? How, again, 
would he technically describe that extinct 
implement known in literature as the flail, 
but known to the countryman as the drashle ? 
If he will extend his researches by a refer- 
ence to the ‘Promptorium’ and the ‘Cath. 
Angl.,’ s.v. ‘Flayle,’ he will find much of 
interest, and that surviving words have had 
a longish innings. 
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Facetious writers in so-called local dialect 
are of all the most untrustworthy and mis- 
chievous. Their effusions usually proclaim 
their ignorance: they are quite unconscious 
of the wide difference there is between 
literary and dialectal English. Barnes him- 
self cannot escape Mr. Appy’s strictures, for 
his most touching verses are but literary 
English quaintly spelt. 

Rural people are not yet forgetting all 
their native speech, and close observers off | 
the beaten track will find that modern | 
education is at present making them bilin- | 
gual: that the boys and girls who are being 
taught to pronounce correctly, and to aspi- 
rate never so painfully, have quite another 
kind of speech of their own, particularly as | 
to grammar and syntax, with a very different 
vocabulary, away from school. 

It may interest Mr. Barctay-ALLARDICE 
to know that the rows of hay he describes as 
called winrows in America are known only 
by that name, ¢.¢., windrows, pronounced 
ween-rews, in Somerset to-day. 

T. Evworrny. 


SHAKESPEARE’ WIFE (10" S. ii. 389, 428).— 
The notion that the names of Agnes and 
Anne were not likely to be confused could 
never have arisen. if the inquirer had only 
tried to realize how Agnes was formerly 
pronounced. Our modern pronunciation is 
due to the revival of Greek, but in olden 
times the gn had in French the sound of gn 
in miqnonette; and, in fact, the French 
miqnon is written minion (pronounced as 
minyon) in English. But the English disliked 
the gn, and usually turned it into simple n, 
as in consign, malign, designer. Similarly 
Agnes (properly pronounced Anyes) was 
turned into Aneys or Anys, both of which 
are common. 

The fact is not recondite; [ found an 
example in a few minutes. In ‘Fifty Earliest 
English Wills,’ ed. Furnivall (E.E.T.S.), p. 92, 
& man appoints his ‘* wyiff Anneys” as his 
executor; and on p. 93 we read “ commissa- 
que fuit administratio Agneti, relicte 
eiusdem.” The date is 1432-3. 

Watrter W. SKeat. 


The quotation from the late Mr. Elton’s 
book on Shakespeare is delightfully incon- 
clusive. After proving that Anne and Agnes 


were, in quite early times, so commonly 
interchanged that it became necessary to 
guard against any miscarriage of justice 
likely to arise from the confusion between 
them, the author goes on: “ The suggestion 
may therefore be dismissed, that the poet 


Hathaway.” His evidence points rather to 
the opposite conclusion. The next sentence 
quoted is even more curious, and amounts to 
this: “If there were no evidence of Shake- 
speare’s wife being a Hathaway, then would 
it be somewhat difficult to prove it.” 
learned judge! Lastly, Mr. Elton says: 
“There is, we may say, no reasonable doubt 
that Anne belonged to a Gloucestershire 
family.” This is a mere ipse dixit, and flatly 
contradicted by Mrs. C. C. Stopes, who, in 
her ‘Shakespeare's Family,’ p. 87, says: “ The 
Hathaways from whom Anne Shakespeare 
deceuied have not been proved to be of the 
Gloucestershire stock.” RecrnaLp HAINes. 
Uppingham. 


Srep-BROTHER (10% §S. i. 329, 395, 475; ii. 


| 38).—Mr. T. Witson asks at the second 


reference, How came the word eau to be 
used in the sense of step-brother and brother- 
in-law? Diaus, belle, are adjectives of en- 
dearment of the most general use in Old 
French when some one addresses a person, 
whether relative, friend, or stranger, to whom 
he or she wants to show affection, the terms 
thus being an equivalent of the modern cher, 
chére :— 
** Je morrai ja,”’ dist la pucelle, 
**Se plus me dites tel novele, 
Biaus pere, que je vous oi dire.” 
* La Chastelaine de Saint Gille,’ Il. 10-12. 
Ele respondi: ** Biaus douz sire, 
Je n’ose mon pere desdire.” 

Thid., 122-3. 


Se lia dit: “‘ Biaus tres douz frere, 
Quel besoing vous ameua ca?” 
‘Du Chevalier au Barisel,’ Il. 708-10. 
“Frere,” fet il, “ biaus douz amis.” 
Tbid., 881. 

The reason that the word has been re- 
stricted to connexions may lie in the wish 
to meet the newly won relations with special 
heartiness, and so to remove that natural 
feeling of uneasiness prevailing between in- 
dividuals till then unknown to one another, 
and suddenly thrown together by circum- 
stances. But this psychological process 
deserves a study by itself. 

In Wolfram von Eschenbach’s great epic 
poem ‘Parzival’ the young hero, who has 
been brought up by his mother intentionally 
in utter ignorance of knighthood, breaks 
away from home as soon as he has met with 
knights. He does not even know his name, 
and when asked for it by Sigune, a lady 
whom he encounters on his first ride, gives 
as such the endearing appellation by which 
his mother used to call him: “ Bon fils, cher 
fils, beau fils.” This is at the same time an 
interesting proof of how widely spread the 
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knowledge of French must have been in 
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German high society of the thirteenth cen- 
and 1207). G. KRvuEGER. 
Berlin. 


ANTIQUARY rv. ANTIQUARTAN (10% S, i. 325, 
396; ii. 174, 237, 396).— Your valued corre- 
spondent W. C. B. asserts that if “antiquary” 
had not been in existence, ‘* antiquarian ” 
would have been used without question. 
Very possibly it would, but the fact remains 
that ‘‘antiquary ” ¢s in existence, and my 
contention is that if we have a substantive 
to express a personal idea, why should we 
employ an adjective which has a distinct 
meaning of itsown? “ Antiquary” is a good 
old Elizabethan word, and it has a recognized 
status through giving a title to two works in 
English literature —Shackerley Marmion’s 
comedy and Scott's novel. Johnson is reported 
by Boswell to have used ‘antiquarian ” 
conversationally, but I do not think it will 
be found in his writings. It is composed of 


five syllables instead of four, it possesses the | 


advantage of sonority, and this probably 
accounted for the Doctor’s preference. 
“Sectary” and “sectarian” are exact 
analogues to “antiquary ” and “antiquarian.” 
I can scarcely believe that ‘sectary” has 
been ousted by its adjective. “Centenary,” 
which also dates from Elizabethan times, 
has a recognized meaning of its own; 
“centenarian” is an invention of the nine- 
teenth century, and “centenary” not being 
available, its use, if not classical, is justifiable. 
It may be pointed out that both “antiquary ” 
and centenary" were occasionally used as 
adjectives. W. F. Pripeavx. 


Surely it is just a matter of usage. We 
have the Society of Antiquaries (Lond. and 
Scot.) and Sir Walter’s ‘The Antiquary.’ 
The term “antiquarian” is often preferred 
by “‘antiquariasters,” among whom [ cer- 
tainly do not include W. C. B. J F. 

Durham. 

Cosas DE EspaSa S. i. 247, 332, 458).— 
Dans un petit livre publi¢ 4 Madrid en 1730, 
par Fray Martin Sarmiento, je trouve ce qui 
sult :— 


** Paulo Lucas en sus viajes 4 Egipto, dice que los 
cristianos coptos tienen la costumbre siguiente: | 
Cuando el sacerdote copto ha de decir la misa, se 
le pone enfrente una /uz encendida entre dos huevos 
de avestruz colgados, para que tenga atencion a lo 
que hace. Fundase esto en la creencia en que estan 
de que las avestruces no incuban los huebos poni- 
endose encima de ellos, sino solamente mirandolos 
con mucha atencion, alternando en esto el macho 
y la hembra. 

** Acaso aludira 4 esto la costumbre en Espaiia de 
colgar en los altares uno © dos hucros de avestruz 


| (the poem was written between 1200 


de marfil y los dos que cuelgan del Santo Cristo de 
; En Pontevedra hay uno sobre la cabeza 
de Nuestra Sefiora de la O, en San Bartolomé. 

“Los mahometanos ponen tambien huebos de 
avestru: sobre las lamparas de sus mezquitas.” 

Probablement je trouverai entre mes notes 
quelque chose de plus sur cette question. 

Si Mr Sr. Swrrurn désire des renseigne- 
ments plus complets, je serais tres-heureux 
d’entrer en correspondance particuliére avec 
ui, et l'invite a s’'adresser directement A moi. 

FLorencio DE UHAGON. 

46, Gran Via, Bilbao, Espagne. 


Wirnam (10% §. ii. 289, 333).—In reply to 
Pror. SKEAT’s request for information to 
enable him to come to some conclusion about 
the derivation of the place-name Witham, I 
would state that the parish of that name in 
Somerset is, in my experience, always pro- 
nounced Wit'am. As for early spellings of 
the name, it is liitekam in Domesday Book 
\(both the Exchequer and Exeter versions), 


land Witteham in the foundation charter of 


Carthusian Monastery established by 
| Henry II. (see the copy of the charter in 
Miss Thompson’s ‘ Somerset Carthusians’). 
With respect to Mr. UNpDERDOWN’s query at 
the first reference, I may say that the Frome 
is the stream that flows through Witham; 
that instead of the parish separating the 
King’s forest of Selwood from any one else’s 
land, it was apparently in the centre of the 
| forest; and that the Domesday records afford 
no evidence of the two Somerset estates 
named Witham having been forfeited to the 
king, exceptin the same way that most other 
| manors had. J. Cotes, Jun. 
| Frome. 


Witham is a small market-town in Esse 
about forty miles from London, and stupi 
| people are told to go to Wit’ham ; in fact, I 
doubt whether the aborigines would know it 
| by any other name than Witham. 
| The name of the river at Boston in 
| Lincolnshire is always called the With am, and 
|so is the surname in Yorkshire. Lartington 
Hall, near Barnard Castle, was the seat of 
‘the Rev. Thomas With‘am, a priest of the 
Latin Church, who, owing to the death of 
his elder brothers, had succeeded to the 
family property, and died recently at a very 
advanced age. 

It is evident from this that the name 
is pronounced differently in different parts 
of England. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


(10 S. ii. 322, 396).—I 
appreciate Mr. J. T. Pace’s well-intentioned 
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inscriptions, &c., but I confess to some 
disinclination to publish abroad the names 
in instances where the effect is to excite a 
feeling of amusement rather than of venera- 
tion, and especially where the date is at 
least comparatively recent. It is seldom 
that much time need be lost in searching for 
a particular gravestone, and | intended “ at” 
to convey a different meaning from “in” 
when used with the name of a — 


B. H. 


The proper name of the lady referred to 
at p. 322 by Mr. Francis Kinc was Maria 
Statira Elizabeth Farquharson Johnstone 
Kettelby, only daughter and heiress of Abel 
Johnstone Kettelby by Margaret, only 
daughter of John Farquharson, physician to 
the King of Denmark. She was born 25 April, 
1747; married 30 December, 1766, in the 
Abbey Church, Bath, to Thomas Rundell, 
of Bath; and died at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, 16 December, 1829. I believe she 
retained her father’s surname, taking her 
husband’s in addition to it, and so became 
Maria Statira Elizabeth Farquharson John- 
stone Kettelby Rundell. A. R. MALDEN. 


Archdeacon’s gravestone stands about a 
yard from the north-west corner of the 
church tower of All Saints’, Hastings. 


8. 


Batre or Bepr (10S. ii.409).— Any one who 
judges the reliability of a date by the number 
of concurring authorities will readily accept 
623 as the date of the battle of Bedr, where 
Mohammedanism could so easily have been 
extinguished. But though Gibbon displayed 
his customary sagacity in not detailing the 
day on which the event occurred, his date, 
623, is not corroborated by all authorities. 
Thus, 624 is mentioned in Oman’s * Europe’ 
(1893); and the same year is inferentially 
allotted to the fight in Gilman’s ‘Saracens’ 
(1889), though it is true that 623 appears in 
anappended chronological table. As, however, 
he exact day is asked for, it is satisfactory to 
find Prof. Wellhausen giving a precise date 
in the ‘ Ency. Brit.’ (xvi. 555), viz. “ Friday, 
the 17th Ramadan,” this month being the 
‘Ramadan, 2 (December 623)”—authority 
not specified. Elsewhere, too, December, 623, 
as also given in this connexion. Now as 
17 Ramadan is the 253rd day of the ordinary 
Mohammedan year of 354 days, it seems a 
simple operation to convert the date to our 
reckoning. 

But, alas! doctors differ on the cardinal 
point by which this conversion is to 
effected. Gibbon and many others agree 


medan era was probably Friday, 16 July, 622 ; 
yet it appears that Prof. Wellhausen chose 
to - the first month of that era with 
April, 622. As the calendarial Hejira is 
generally understood not tosynchronize with 
the actual flight of the prophet, it is not of 
much importance whether his adherents 
began emigrating from Mecca on 19 April, or 
whether Mohammed himself left the city on 
20 June, 15 July, 13 September, 19 September, 
or on some other date, provided that the 
first day of the era is definitely settled. But, 
on consulting Condé’s ‘Arabs in Spain,’ 
Gilman’s ‘Saracens,’ and other works, one 
can without difficulty collect a variety of 
dates—20 June, 7 July, 15 July, 13 September, 
22 September, &c.—each presumably having 
some right to be considered the exact day on 
which the Mohammedan era began. Life, 
however, being short, and incontestable dates 
elusive, it may be permissible to calculate 
17 Ramadan, A.H. 2, on the assumption that 
16 July, 622, represents 1 Muharram, A.H. 1. 
By this reckoning there would seem some 
probability that the battle of Bedr took place 
on Tuesday, 13 March, 624, O.S. But there 
is evidently quite a nice assortment of dates 
which would do equally well. J. Dormer. 


Arab historians seem agreed as to 
17 Ramadan. The year is, perhaps, less 
certain. 


Prof. Bury (‘Gibbon,’ v. 362) gives 
A.D. 623 ; other nave hte prefer A.D. 624. In 
the former case, the date will answer to 
Good Friday, 25 March; in the latter, to 
Tuesday, 13 March. In Smith and Wace’s 
‘ Dict. Christian Biog.’ (iii. 968) the late G. P. 
Badger says “17th Ram. (13 Jan., 624),” which 
is badly awry as an equation. If Mas Latrie’s 
table is trustworthy, it was not till a.p. 890 
that 17 Ram. coincided with 13 Jan. 
C. 8. Warp. 


Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


Humphrey Prideaux, in his life of Mahomet, 
pp. 94 and 95, third edition, corrected, gives 
the date in the margin as Heg. 2, July 5, 
A.D. 623. He also gives marginal references : 
Elmacin, lib. i. C. i. ; Abul Faraghius, p. 102 ; 
Alcoran, c. 3, & Commentatores in illud 
caput. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


There are two different traditions about 
the date of the day on which the battle of 
Bedr was fought. Some assert that it took 
place on Friday, the 17th of Ramadhan ; 
others on Friday, the 19th of Ramadhan (ec. 
16 March, 624 of our era). Cf. A. Sprenger’s 
‘Leben und Lehre des Mohammad,’ vol. iii. 
P. 108 (Berlin, 1865), where the name of the 
a 
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(in analogy to Sprenger’s Arabic spelling of 
Makka instead of Mekka or Mecca). H. K. 


The date was 13 Jan., 624. 


HaAINeEs. 
Uppingham. 


Parish DocuMENTS: THEIR PRESERVATION 
(10 S. ii. 267, 330, 414).—I do not think that | 
there is any reason for the slightest alarm with 
reference to the care of parish registers. The 
clergy are, as a rule, fully alive to the great 
historic worth of the documents in their 
charge. Moreover, numbers of them are 
deeply interested in historical research, and 
I may add that, so far as my experience is | 
concerned, I have found the registers, papers, 
&c, not only well cared for, but the older | 
volumes rebound and repaired. 

(Rev.) B. W. | 
| 


Referring to the last paragraph of Mr 
J. T. Paces remarks on p. 415, I may say 
that the Committee on Local Records ap 
pointed by the Treasury issued its Report 
in 1902 (Blue-book Cd. No. 1333 and 1335, to 
be obtained from Eyre & Spottiswoode, price 
3s. 2/.), and most instructive and interesting 
reading it is. Of course the Committee 
could only recommend, not enforce, its pro- 
posals. What is required now is authority 
trom Parliament to spend the money neces- 
sary to carry out the scheme, and to do this 
those members of Parliament who take an 
interest in the matter should be approached 
to urge Government to bring in and pass a 
Bill (several drafts of which have been made 
on the iines suggested by the Committee. 

As regards parish registers, a moderate 
sum of money expended yearly on the tran- 
scription and printing of them would in a 
comparatively short time put beyond the 
reach of fire, damp, and other destructive 
causes the contents of these records of the 
past. 

Private enterprise and the formation of 
county parish register societies are doing the 
work, but very, very slowly, and it ought to 
be supplemented by grants of money from 
the Treasury to hasten it on. 

E. A. Fry, 
Hon. Sec. of the Parish Register Society, 
Birmingham. 


On p. 47 of the Local Records Committee 
Report are the “recommendations.” Some 
are most useful and suggestive, but no 
attempt was made to promote legislation 
of a compulsory character. Various county | 
bodies have acted on the proposed lines as 
to various classes of documents, but, so far, 
parish registers are unaffected. “ Appen- 


dices,” published at the same time as the 
Report, contain many suggestions. Those 
adopted at the Congress of Archzeological 
Societies to which Mr. Pace refers (p. 415) 
appear on p. 240. No practical scheme for 
dealing with parish registers has yet ap- 
peared, I. C. Goutp. 
Every series of ‘N. & Q.’ excepting the 
Fourth has contained suggestions on this 
subject ; but it may interest your readers to 
know that the //ome Counties Magazine for 
October supplies a list of the parishes in the 
City of London, with the dates of their 


/registers, now deposited in the Guildhall 


Library, where they may be consulted free 
of charge. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Wotrontan.£' (10S. ii, 326, 371). 
—1l. I should read Fuhrleut in both cases, 
meaning “ carriers.” 

3. A friend, an Orientalist, assures me that 
the phrase cannot be Hebrew. It is probably 
corrupt [talian or Latin. The required mean- 
ing seems to be “in the time of the martyrs.” 


L. R. M. Srracway. 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


QuoTATIONS (9 S. xii. 468 ; 10S. i. 56).— 
“Multis annis jam peractis,” &c., is quoted 
by Dr. Laurence Humphrey in a congratu- 
latory address to Queen Elizabeth at Wood- 
stock in 1575 (Nichols’s * Progresses,’ &c., i. 
593). Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Ananvac (10 i. 507; ii. 196, 258, 317).— 
Would be pronounced nearly like anawack, 
only that the ~ is rendered like two oo’s. The 
three syllables are equal in length, and there 
is no aspirate. E. A. Fry. 


CrickLeEwoop (10 §. ii. 408).—If Mr. 
Hrreutn- Kemp will refer to Mr. Trice Martin’s 
‘Catalogue of the Archives in the Muniment 
Room of All Souls’ College’ (1877), he will 
find various references to Cricklewood. For 
example, on pp. 280-1 are entries relating to 
sales of wood and underwood there. On 
26 October, 1525, wood “ at Crekyll Woddes,” 
Middlesex, was sold to William Eade, and on 
8 December, 1553, wood “at Crekle Woods” 
was sold to William Sheppard. 


SANANAS §S. ii. 409).—The outward 
difference between a Canary and a West 
Indian banana can only be detected by ex- 
perts, but there is an unmistakable variance 
in the flavour. 

The points which distinguish the two fruits 
are these: The Canary is asmaller growth, the 
peel of finer and thinner texture, more delicate 
aroma, and of a sweet buttery flavour. The 
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West Indian, particularly the Jamaican, is 
frequently double the weight and size of the 
foregoing, not so sweet, and vegetable rather 
than buttery to the palate. Americans prefer 
the West Indian variety to the exclusion of 
all others. 

The Canary species demands very careful 
packing in straw and leaves, whilst the West 
Indian bunches are dispatched with the most 
elementary covering on their long sea voyage. 
Both varieties reach England ina green state 


and are hung in a warm room or warehouse | 


to ripen gradually. The difference in quality 

is said to be due to the superior soil and 

method of cultivation in the Canary Isles. 

In a good ripe banana the slender string of 

pulp running up the centre is as edible as the 

rest. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 
139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


Trramnc Barn §. ii. 368). — Some 
twenty years ago there was, and I presume 
that there now is, in Liverpool a street called 
Tithe Barn Street. It was close to the Ex- 
change. Perhaps local inquiries may give 
your querist the desired information. 

James Curtis, F.S.A. 

Would not the desired description of a tith- 
ing-barn scene have to be sought before the 

ssing of the Tithe Commutation Act (6 & 7 
William IV., c. 71, 13 August, 1836), when 
tithes became payable in money instead of in 
kind ? J. HotpeN MacMIcHAEL. 


For the various tithe barns still in exist- 
ence in England, with other details concern- 
ing their structure and dates of erection, see 
3" S. vii. ; 8° S. ii., iii. ; 9% S. vi. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


ISABELLINE AS A Cotour 8. i. 487; 
i. 75, 253, 375).—I feel fortunate in having 
anticipated in my second note most of Pror. 
SKEAT'S criticisms, and regret that my first 
was apparently not clearly worded, as I cer- 
tainly did not mean to say J was a French 
prefix. 

The etymology of Isabelline and Isabella 
of course hangs together ; and as one would 
not expect philological accuracy in a mercer’s 
catalogue of the sixteenth century, it may 
be possible, to judge from ze/elah, that the 
christener of “ lsabella colour” took z:/ellino, 
&e., for diminutives. LRetz’s definition of 
isabelle as venire de biche is curious. I may 
point out that the Archduchess Clara 
Isabella and her husband the Cardinal Arch- 
duke Albert succeeded to the Netherlands in 
September, 1598, so that before July, 1600, 
there would have been ample time for some 


enterprising dressmaker to have baptized 
the new shade—if it was then new—after her. 
“Solferino,” “ Magenta,” “Les Yeuxd’Eugénie,” 
occur to one as similar instances, as do 
“Steenkirk,” “ Nivernois,” “ Blucher,” “ Wel- 
lington,” as names of articles of dress. 


The following quotation from Part II. of 

The Complete Angler,’ written by Charles 
Cotton, will show that the term had passed 
| into the language temp. Charles IT. :— 

“4. There is also for this month [March] a fly 
called the 7'horn-Tree Fly, the dubbing an absolute 
black mixed with eight or ten hairs of Jsal://a- 
coloured Mohair.” 

A note upon it says, “A species of whitish 
yellow, or buff colour somewhat soiled.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


AvuTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10% S. 
ii. 130).—The ultimate source of the maxim 
referred to in No. 7 (“I have this day prac- 
tised the rule of life, Diftidere”) would seem 
to be Epicharmus’s well-known line— 

Nade pépvac’ amoteiv’ ray 
Pppevwv 

(255 in Maullach’s edition, ‘Fragmenta Phi- 

losophorum Greecorum,’ vol. i. p. 144). 

Compare also Demosthenes, second * Phi- 
lippic,’ § 24, “Ev d€ re obv éote 
ToUTO; amurria. Epwarp Bens ty. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


JOANNES v. JOHANNES (10 §S. ii. 189, 274, 
355).—It may be interesting to note that 
the two spellings may be often found in 
one book. For example I[ cite “ Johannis 
Secundi Opera. Accurate recognita ex 
museo P. Scriverii. Lugduni Batavorum,” 
1631. Although the 2 appears in the name 
on the engraved title-page, Joannes is the 
name in the minor title-pages—e.y., “ Joannis 
Secundi Basia,” as also in the page-headings 
and the epitaphs (pp. 365-6), as well as in 
the epigram under the portrait. In the pre- 
fatory matter the writings are called in 
several places the “opera” or “ poémata Jani 
Secundi,” while one of the “ Testimonia” is 
headed “In laudem Jo. Secundi Hagensis, 

‘oe te conterranei, Janus Dousa.” Examples 
of the name with and without the £ occur in 
the ‘Itinerum Deliciw’ of Nathan Chytriens, 
second edition, 1599—e.7., Joannis Alefeldii, 
p. 90, and Johannis Cratonis, p. 324. In 
*Gemma Fabri’ (Amberg, 1603) St. John 
| is called Johannes (there is one abbreviation 
jof the name, which is Joan.). Here is the 
title of another book: ‘Johannis Rosini 
Antiquitatum Romanarum Corpus,’ Amstelwe- 
| dami, 1743. Although the £ appears in the 
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title, yet in the editor's preface (‘Dempsteri 
Prefatio’) I find Joannem Rosinum and 
Joannis Gualtii. In “Catalogus Auctorum 
qui Librorum Catalogos, Indices...... Scriptis 
consignarunt: ab Antonio  Teisserio...... 
Geneve,” 1686 (Pars Altera, 1705), the various 


indexes contain hundreds of men whose first | 


The name is invariably 
Rosert Prervornt. 


names were John. 
Joannes. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Great God's Hair. Translated from the Original 
Manuscript by F. W. Bain. (Parker & Co.) 

Mr. Bary has yielded to our solicitation, and has 
given us yet one more extract from the reputed 
Sanskrit MS. to which we have previously referred 
(see S. v. 158: xii. 279; 10" i. 498). While, 
however, his new work is in no respect inferior to 
the preceding, has the same exyuisite perfume, and 
ministers in a no less degree to delight, it finds us 
in a less credulous mood. There is no Sanskrit MS. 
from which these delightful books, partly fable, 
partly apologue, are taken. We defy Mr. Bain to 
show us such. The stories are pure works of imagi- 
nation, invented by one who is saturated with the 
knowledge of Sanskrit and with Oriental lore 
and feeling. We had from the first a suspicion that 
this was so, but we were taken in by Mr. Bain’s 
admirable art. Not the less welcome or dear are 
the stories because the secret is fathomed. ‘The 
Great God's Hair’ has as its key-note the idea, 
which ‘tis the very core of Hindoo manners,” that 
**the husband is the good wife's god,” an idea the 
acceptance of which renders comprehensible to us 
such things as suttee. In eloping with Ranga, a 
Rajpoot of royal descent, robbed of his kingdom, 
who has entered her carefully guarded bedroom and 
captured her heart, Wanawallari has offended all 
the gods except Water Lily, a species of Psyche, 
who has aided and abetted her flight. Disguising 
himself as a Brahman, Indra, as representative of 
the assembled conclave, visits her, and tries by 
his arguments and remonstrances te win her into 
abandoning her husband and rejoining the king her 
father. Encountered at every point by the heroine, 
a typically lovely and cultivated woman, with an 
unparalleled knowledge of fable, Indra is at length 
battled and converted, and retires from the unequal 
contest, leaving the lady to make her peace with 
her father. This, with some slight aid from Water 
Lily, she does, and the story ends happily and 
charmingly. It is hard to say which is the more 
enchantingly drawn, the heroine or her divine pro- 
tector. A perusal of the work cannot fail to send 
the reader in search of the previous tales of the 
same writer, who has invented a class of literature 
of which we can scarcely have too much. 


Duneatal/ its History and Surroundings. By 
Worthington G. Smith, F.L.S. (Stock.) 

We can commend Mr. Smith's book as a com- 

plete and intelligent account of the interesting old 


town of Dunstable, of which he is the tirst freeman. | published. 


He shows himself to have a familiar acquaintance | 
with every nook and corner of the place, and a wide | 


| remark that the horseshoe in the seal of Dunstable 
is evidently intended to bear a punning allusion to 
the ordinary staple or hasp, the ancient name of the 
town being Dunstaple. This is overlooked on 
». 108, though recognized on a later page (156). If 
Mr. Smith has evidence for his statement that 
Houghton Regis at one time bore the name “ svlig 
Houghton,” from which comes the modern by-name 
| Silly Houghton ”—se/ig, fortunate, being a sup- 
| posed synonym for “* royal ”—he should have pro- 
| duced it. It looks like a mere guess. The well- 
known Greek palindrome on the font of Caddington 
Church is unhappily articulated (p. 140), though, of 
| course, the fault may lie in the original. We notice, 
also, the misprint secundem on p. 67. The book is 
very prettily illustrated, and the topographical and 
| historical matter is relieved by two welcome chap- 
ters on the traditions, folk-lore, and superstitions 
| of the locality. . 


The Flemings in Oxford. Edited by J. R. Magrath, 
D.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Unpek this somewhat ambiguous title the Provost 
of Queen's has published, with copious annotations, 
a hitherto unprinted MS. illustrative of university 
life during the last half of the seventeenth century. 
It is with the experiences of the scions of a Cumber- 
land family, so named, while “a¢ Oxford” (which 
surely is the customary phrase), and not with any 
settlement there of the Netherlanders, that the 
book is concerned. Among the MSS. preserved at 
Rydal Hall are the accounts and correspondence 
of Daniel Fleming, who matriculated at Queen's 
College in 1650. Of no special value in themselves, 
these documents have the interest which always 
belongs to relics of a bygone state of society, and 
they give us many quaint revelations as to the 
manners and customs of a university in which the 
medieval spirit still prevailed. The editing of a 
work like this involves an amount of patient and 
laborious research which only those can appreciate 
who have undertaken a similar task. The incidental 
allusions to persous, places, and usages afford an 
ample field for comment to a conscientious editor, 
and to the elucidation of these Dr. Magrath has 
devoted his leisure for many years past with pains- 
taking industry. Whenever, for instance, the 
writer refers, as he frequently does, in a succinct 
and allusive way to some purchases of books, full 
bibliographical particulars are supplied of the 
| works in question, and their title-pages, however 
| long, set out at full length. If he takes a journey, 
| the places he visits on his route are enumerated, 
| and the distances given with the faithful accuracy 
of a Baedeker. When acontemporary is mentioned 
a short biographical sketch, with extracts from 
| parochial registers, puts the reader in possession 
| of all that he needs to know —all which minute 
dealing must have involved no small amount of 
labour. It is not always easy to draw the line 
between too little and too much; Dr. Magrath 
certainly leans to the side of liberality. Some 
amusing glimpses into the undergraduate life of 
the period are afforded us in the Fleming correspon- 
dence. A brother of Daniel's writes to him an 
affectionate letter which, compiled on Mr. 
Bouncer’s plan, incorporates whole periods from the 
‘Familiar Letters of James Howell,’ then recently 
The weaknesses of the college man, it 
seems, are perennially the same. His tutor ex- 
presses a fear “ that his expences amount high, not 


knowledge of its history and antiquities. We may | So much upon the account of Treats, as Curiosity 
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and ornam* for his chamber,” which he is sanguine 
enough to expect “will be of use afterwards” (p. 297). 
The same correspondent reports the convalescence 
of his pupil, after too free an indulgence in green 
fruit, in the modern-looking phrase, “ he begins to 
pick up his crum’s again mainly” (p. 300). That the 
conditions of university life were pretty much the 
same then as now appears from the complaint, 
“Scholars here are very much cheated in buying 
anything unless they pay present mony, though 
their tutors be never so carefull” (p. 333). They 
could economize, however, in their book-bill, seeing 
that *‘ bookes of all sorts are growne pretty plenti- 
full aff the second hand in y® Stationers Shops” 
241). 

Among the items of local gossip of the year 1660 
crops up the statement ‘* Wee are now informed y° 
L' Gray of Grooby [Groby] was y® late King’s 
executioner.” The same letter which supplies this 
very improbable information gives a graphic account 
of Charles II.’s triumphal entry into London, with 
many of those minute touches which make the 
scene to live. Dr. Magrath is in doubt as to what 
Daniel Fleming meant by “‘ ye bolling of my maire,” 
for which he paid 4¢. It can hardly be, as he 
suggests, the swilling or the bolusing of the animal. 
Bolling is more likely to be a local form of 
“nolling,” for clipping, or having its hair cut. At 
all events, Ray gives “‘bo//ing trees” as a North- 
Country word for “ pol/ard trees.” 


Calendar of Inquisitions post Mortem and other 
Analogous Documents preserved in the Public 
Record Ofice.—Vol. 1. Henry 111. (His Majesty's 
Stationery Office.) 

WE are very glad to welcome the first volume of 

the new calendar of the long series of Inquests 

post Mortem. ‘These documents form, we believe, 
an historical series unrivalled in the archives of 
any foreign state, and are of the highest topo- 
graphical and genealogical value. They have re- 
mained up to the present time most difficult to 
consult. Imperfect manuscript calendars of some 
of them have been long in existence, and between 
the years 1806 and 1838 four folio volumes of calen- 
dars were issued by the old Record Commission. 

To say that these were useless would be to exag- 

gerate wildly, but they are, in most cases, a very im- 

perfect key to the treasures towhich they relate, for 

not only were they compiled on lines which do not 
call for commendation, but they are—especially the 
earlier volumes—so full of mistakes and misprints 
that those who consult them are often led in hope- 
lessly wrong directions; the indexes, too, were 
made by careless or inefficient persons, and are 
almost as likely to lead the searcher in a wrong 
direction as a right one. In 1865 two volumes of 
extracts were edited by Mr. Charles Roberts, 


| be found in the originals, but it may be regarded as 
an almost perfect key. The extents of the manors 
| and the names of the jurors have for the most part 
been left out. This, weare sure, will be a keen dis- 
appointment to all our readers who study the 
names of places and persons, as it will necessitate 
a visit to the Record Office when the information 
is required ; but we are reluctantly compelled to 
say that the excellent system of reference to the 
originals in a great degree compensates for the 
inconvenience. 

As well as the index to persons and places, which 
occupies more than a hundred pages, there is a most 
valuable one of subjects. Every historical student 
will be the better for reading it from end to end 
and endeavouring to assimilate the information to 
which it will direct him. 

The volume is published under the able editorship 
of Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, the text being due to 
Mr. J. E. E. 8. Sharp, and the indexes to Mr. A. E. 
Stamp. 


Place - name Synonyms Classified. By Austin 

Farmar. (Nutt.) 

The Place-names of Stirlingshire. By Rev. J. B. 

Johnston, B.D. (Stirling, Shearer & Son.) 

Tue former of these books is a tentative effort 
to bring place-names into groups according to their 
signification. We cannot say we find it informing 
or interesting, and the system of cross-references 
adopted is somewhat irritating. To take an illus- 
trative instance: on the first page we find group 
No. 6 to consist of Dal-iz, Dal-chow, Dali-chow, 
which contain in their common element the idea of 
distance. Here a further reference is given to 
group 8, 6, which consists of the same three names 
with the information that the final element in each 
means ‘‘ place.”’ References to both these entries 
are repeated on p. 134 and p. 196, but we are never 
told where these places are, or in what language 
dal means distant, so that we are hardly wiser than 
when we began the chase. Some groups, however, 
are more mutually illuminative, as in entry 2000, 
“Old Church,” where Alt-kirch, Oude-capel, 
Hen-eglwys, Hen-egglys, and Shan-kill are brought 
together. But as very many of the entries consist 
of a solitary name, the comparative method com- 
pletely breaks down. 

In * The Place-names of Stirlingshire,’ which has 
now attained to its second edition, Mr. Johnston 
does more minutely for one county what he has 
already done with much success for the whole of 
Scotland. He now claims to be able to disentangle 
the etymology of certain names which formerly 
battled his efforts; but he honestly gives up as 
**doubtful” a certain residuum which still obsti- 
nately refuse to be accounted for, which plain deal- 
ing increases our faith in his method. 


entitled ‘ Calendarium Genealogicum,’ covering the | 


reigns of Henry ILI. and Edward I. Mr. Roberts 


did sound work, which we have on many occasions | 
found of service, but the plan on which the book | 


was arranged was not satisfactory, and it was discon- 
tinued. There was good reason for this postpone- 
ment: ** The obvious inconvenience of pursuing a 
system in which the names of heirs were given in 
one calendar and the lands in another made it 
undesirable to proceed further on these lines” ; but 
notwithstanding the error of plan, the work, so far 
asit goes, will always be of service. The present 
calendar, without inordinately adding to its bulk, 


could not be made to contain all the information to | 


The Burlington Magazine. Vol. VI. No. XXI. 
Tue latest number of this favourite magazine for 
connoisseurs is of exceptional interest. Its list of 
plates is of unusual extent, including eight plates 
from theCarvallo collection (two of them afterGoya) ; 
a like number of designs by Jean-Francois Millet, 
from the collection of our old friend James Staats 
Forbes ; a triptych by Lucas Cranach to accompany 
Mr. Lionel Cust’s * Notes on the Royal Collection’ ; 
an interesting uncatalogued miniature by Francois 
Clouet: a bronze statuette from Paramythia: 
many designs of furniture, Sheffield plate, and 
reproductions of Italian designs, the whole being 
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too numerous to admit of the possibility of indi- 
vidual mention, and almost too important to be 
collectively dismissed. This attractive magazine 
is pushing steadily to the front of illustrated 
periodicals. 


THe most interesting and valuable paper, not 
only of the Fortniyht/y Review, but of all the 
month's periodicals, is the * Artemis and Hippo- 
lytus’ of Mr. J.G. Frazer. This is extracted from 
the third edition of the author's ‘Golden Bough,’ 
which, treading closely on the heels of the second, 
is announced as being in the press. In the worship 

wid by Trozenian maidens to this young and 
Seadueme favourite of Artemis we have, naturally, 
suggestion of the cult of Adonis by Tyrian damsels. 
What is said about the deposition of the shorn 
locks of youths and maidens on their arrival at 
puberty links the worship with that at Nemi 
and with the crowned priest. It is curious to 
meet in an English periodical with a composition of 
that mystic Sar Peladan. Such, however, appears, 
though it is in a vein all unlike that the writer 
sometimes adopts. Ethel Goddard’s paper on ‘ The 
Winged Destiny and Fiona Macleod’ has also 
literary interest.—For the general public Mr. Bash- 
ford’s conversation with Count von Biilow on ‘ Great 
Britain and Germany,’ which appears in the Vine- 
teenth Century, has absorbing interest. With this 
and its lesson we may not Ay The account by 
Lady Priestley of ‘ What the French Doctors Saw 

during their late visit to London is edifying and 
satisfactory. Mr. Mallock answers his antagonists 
concerning ‘Free Thought in the Church of Eng- 
land.’ The Countess of Jersey displays much erudi- 
tion in dealing with ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 
and condemns, with most others, the “ failures in 
rhyme and rhythm,” and, in fact, the general bathos 
of the classical side of the new book. Baron Suye- 
matsu explains to English readers what is the real 
significance of the Hara-kiri. Miss Rose M. Brad- 
ley writes on ‘The Decline of the Salon. Other 
articles of much interest are those on the ‘ Reflow 
from Town to Country,’ a feature of modern life not 
to be contemplated with unmixed approval, on ‘ The 
Coreless Apple,’ ‘Queen Christina's Pictures,’ and 
* Palmistry in China."—In the Pa// Ma// Mr. Ruddi- 
man Johnston deals with ‘ The Jap at Home.’ Mr 
Frederick Lees describes ‘ Madame Réjane on and 
off the Stage.” Mr. Austin Dobson has a valuable 
and delightful paper on ‘How Dr. Johnson wrote 
his Dictionary. Mr. Hilaire Belloc concludes his 
*On Foot through the Pyrenees,’ and there is a 
symposium on ‘Is London growing more Beautiful ?’ 


in which several well-known people participate.— 
Mr. E. V. Lucas writes in the Cornhill on * Charles 
Lamb's Commonplace Books.’ We are surprised to 
find him speaking of Lamb's transcription in his ; 
own hand of passages that pleased him as horrid 
drudgery. We have found such work delightful. 
Many of the extracts given have profound | 
interest. ‘The Revival of the Road,’ by A. G. | 
Bradley, is pleasantly antiquarian.—In his ‘* His- | 
torical Mysteries,” No. XLL, Mr. Lang deals with 
*The Mystery of the Kirks.’ This is curious in its 
way and wholly unlike his other contributions. Mr. 
Aflalo writes on ‘ Fishes on their Defence.’ ‘ Bishop | 
Ridding as Head Master’ is described by an Old | 
Wykehamist. In * Provincial Letters’ a holiday in 
Wensleydale is described. The author has scarcely 
come under the spell of the district.—In the Genfle- 


‘ 


man's, ‘Eros on the Waters’ is the quaint title of 


an article on Lady Hamilton and Nelson. Lieut.- 
Col. Hill James has a pleasant paper on ‘ Biarritz.’ 
* Two Studies in Unwritten Literature,’ by a Crab 
Maid! are criticisms of a supposed oration of Cicero 
for Joan of Arc and a tragedy by Shakespeare on 
Charles I. ‘The Squire of Walton Hall’ is, of 
course, our old friend Charles Waterton.—In ‘ At 
the Sign of the Ship,’ in Loxgman’s, Mr. Andrew 
Lang writes on Dr. Campbell's arraignment of work- 
ing men and on the causes of the decline of church- 
going. Mr. W. E Norris describes ‘Some August 
Days in Japan,’ and Mrs. Comyns Carr contributes 
‘A Musical Difference.’ 


By the death in his fifty-ninth year of Mr. 
W. G. Boswell-Stone we lose a valuable contributor, 
chiefly on Shakespearian subjects. His name 
appears frequently in the General Index to the 
latest series. He had a share in the proceedings of 
the New Shakspere Society, and is responsible fo 
an excellent edition of ‘King Henry V.’ His 
*‘Shakespeare’s Holinshed’ is a valuable work, 
to which we make frequent reference. He has also 
edited some plays for the new variorum edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher of Mr. A. H. Bullen. An 
invalid for life, owing to an accident in childhood, 
he found relief in literary studies, which he pursued 
with much diligence. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, onl oan or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 


P. (“Yankee Doodle”).—The lines as we have 
heard them are :— 
Yankee Doodle went to town, 
Riding on a pony ; 
Stuck a feather in his crown, 
And called it makarony. 
This seems only useful as showing that the date 
must be soon after 1776. 

H. Kinesrorp (“* Tantarabobus"). — See ‘Tan- 
terabobus,’ S. vi. 5, 59, 331; and ‘ Tantibogus,’ 
8S. xii. 268, 382. 

CorriGeNpum.—P. 457, col. 2, 1. 5, for “living” 
read /ivery. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C, 
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W. H. SMITH & SON 


are offering for Sale, at greatly reduced Prices, many Thousands of Second-hand Books from 


their Circulating Library. 


Important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, and all other Branches of 
General Literature. 

Valuable Remainders of Standard and other Publications, NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
Suitable for Libraries (Public and Private), Book Clubs, Institutes, Reading Societies, &c., 
School Prizes, Presents, &c. 


ALL GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE (150 PAGES) FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Orders received at 186, Strand, London, W.C., and at the Railway Bookstalls, to which Books 
are forwarded, carriage paid. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY 


embraces all the most important Works of General Literature and other Subjects of Popular 


Interest. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS ADDED AS PUBLISHED. 


OVER 800 TOWN AND COUNTRY BOOKSTALL DEPOTS. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & 


By G. B.-J. 
Paper, 30s. net. 


CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
MEMORIALS OF EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


With 41 Photogravures and other IIlustrations. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, printed on Hand-made 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 
THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY. 


With 30 Photogravure Plates after Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, and over 200 Illustrations in the 


Text by the : same Artist. 


2 vols. extra crown 21s. net. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS'S NEW BOOK. 


THE SIN OF DAVID: 


A POETICAL DRAMA. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


BY THE ‘LATE E. A. FREEMAN. 


WESTERN EUROPE IN THE 
FIFTH CENTURY. 


An Aftermath. By the late E. A. FREEMAN, M.A., 
Hon. D.C.L. Svo, 10s. net. 


WESTERN EUROPE IN THE 
EIGHTH CENTURY AND 
ONWARD. 


An Aftermath. By the late B. A. FREEMAN, M.A., 
Hon. D.C.L., &e. Evo, 10s, net. 


ROMAN SOCIETY FROM - NERO 
TO MARCUS AURELIUS. 


By SAMUEL DILL, M.A., Author of * Roman Society in 
the Last Century of the Western Empire.’ vo, 15s. net. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By JAMES BRYCE. D.C.L. A New Edition, Enlarged and 
Revised throughout, with a Chronological Table of Events, 
and 3 Maps. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


THE DIARY OF A CHURCH-GOER. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


MVERSLEY SERIES.—New Vol. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLBY. Globe Svo, 4s. net. 


THE TEMPER OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Clark Lectures given at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the 
ear 1902-1903. By BARRETLC WENDELL, Protessor of 
nglish at Harvard College. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


*." MACMILLAN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & 


FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET 
STREET. 


Being the Life and Recollections of Sir JOHN R. ROBINSON. 
Compiled and Edited by FREDERICK MOY THOMAS, 
With Portrait. 8vo, lds, net. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840). 


As Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With 
Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Sketches. In évols. Vol. L, 
1775 to June, 1781. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Marriorr Watson in the DA/JLY MA/L:—“To 
judge from the first volume of Mr. Dobson's edition, it is 
likely to take rank as the standard edition. It should send 
pretty Fanny's admirers to her work again; and it should 
add to their company.” 


FAMOUS FIGHTERS OF THE. 
FLEET. 


Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke in the Days of the- 
Old Navy. By EDWARD FRASER. Illustrated. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
VOLUME VII. NOW READY. 
THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL. 
HISTORY. 


FISHES (exclusive of the Systematic Account of Tele- 
ostei), by T. W. BRIDGE, Sc.D. F.R.8. FISHES (Systematic 
Account of Teleostei), by G. A. BOULENGEKR, F.R.S. 
HEMICHORDATA, by S. F. HARMKR, Sc.D. F R.S 
ASCIDIANS and AMPHIOXUS, by W. A. HERDMAN, 
D.Sc. F.R.S. Illustrated. Medium 17s. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New 
POEMS OF CHRISTINA 
ROSSETTI. 


Chosen and Edited by WILLIAM M. ROSSETTI. With 
Portrait. Pott Svo, 2s. @d. net. Also in cloth elegant, 
gilt back and gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, gilt back 
and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 
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